MARIA THERESA OF AUSTRIA

kind of attachment, which is a mixture of fear, love,
and hatred. He resented his own persistent feeling for
her, and in his efforts to assert himself he was sometimes
unkind towards her.

He was far too honest ever to deny her outstanding
achievements, but he frequently expressed contempt for
the abilities of women as a whole. He hated " petticoat
government/' and after Isabella's death he never formed
any lasting relationship. His affairs with women were
casual, and in his courtesy towards them there was
always an undertone of irony.

Joseph's personal bitterness always affected his
political judgments. Perhaps it was this tendency which
prevented him from becoming a really great man. James
Bryce remarks in this connection that " few men have
more narrowly missed greatness than Joseph II."

Even before Maria Theresa's and Joseph's funda-
mental differences became apparent, Joseph's personal
grievance caused him almost brutally to attack the
bureaucracy she had created and which was so dear
to her heart. He pointed out to her that her own
passion for detail had robbed her civil servants of any
initiative they may, in the past, have possessed. Joseph
was foolish in this attack against his mother's officials
and ministers, for she was very lonely, and nothing
would have persuaded her to dismiss any of her old
servants whom she loved as old friends.

Both Maria Theresa and Joseph believed in a firm
centralisation of the government authority in the
Crown, but Joseph, who was a typical product of his
more modem age, fervently advocated the rights of the
common people. His mother feared and hated what she
considered to be his dangerous radicalism, and he, in
turn, had no patience whatsoever with her bigoted con-